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So firmly did he stand on the ancient ways that he has 
been often heard to say—and he may have even expressed 
the sentiment in as many words in some of his writings— 
that he could not look into one of his insect-drawers without 
disgust did he not believe in the direct and independent 
creation of each individual species. At any rate he never 
lost an opportunity of avowing his hatred of Darwinism, 
though his opposition to it made no difference in his 
feelings towards those of his friends who were Dar¬ 
winians. 

It is understood that before his death he had ar¬ 
ranged for the ultimate transfer of his magnificent col¬ 
lection of Butterflies to the British Museum, where, 
according to the terms of the compact, its present condi¬ 
tion is to remain undisturbed for twenty years. Mr. 
Hewitson, who was buried at Walton-on-Thames, had 
been a widower for many years and left no children. A 
portion of his very considerable fortune he is said to have 
devoted to charitable purposes, but a large portion of the 
remainder to his old and tried friend, Mr. John Hancock, 
while his copyrights go to his publisher, Mr. Van Voorst. 
It is believed also that Mr. Kirby is to make a catalogue 
of the collection of Lepidoptera before it is removed to 
the British Museum. A. N. 


ANDREAS VON ETTINGSHAUSEN 

\regret to record the death in Vienna, on May 25, 

' * of Baron von Ettingshausen, one of the oldest of 
European physicists. He was born in Heidelberg, 
November 25, 1796. After the completion of his acade¬ 
mic studies, he entered the philosophical faculty of the 
Vienna University as prirat-docent for physics and 
mathematics in 1817. Two years later he accepted the 
professorship of physics in Innsbruck, but was called 
back in 1821 to Vienna, to the chair of mathematics, 
which position he exchanged in 1834 for the professor¬ 
ship of physics. In 1852 he accepted the direction of 
the newly-grounded Physical Institute, completed its 
organisation, and raised it to its prominent position as a 
centre of physical investigation. Some years since he 
was compelled by increasing age to retire from the duties 
of his professorship, after a half-century of unwearied 
activity. 

As an investigator Ettingshausen was first known by 
his mathematical contributions. In 1834 he was one of 
the first to apply Faraday’s discovery of electric induc¬ 
tion ; and the magneto-electric machine devised by him 
at this time, and bearing his name, marks an important 
step in the progress of this branch of physics. Of his 
later researches we would mention those on the move¬ 
ments in homogeneous systems of molecules, on the 
parallelogram of forces, on the law of isochronism in the 
vibrations of the pendulum, and on the formulae for the 
intensities of reflected and refracted light, in all of which 
the mathematical element was predominant. 

Ettingshausen’s literary work was confined chiefly to 
his “ Vorlesungen fiber hohere Mathematik,” which ap¬ 
peared in 1827; his “ Lehrbuch der Physik,” published 
in 1844, and to the editorship of the “.Zeitschrift fur 
Physick und Mathematik,” from 1826-1832. 

As a lecturer Ettingshausen was one of the leading 
celebrities of the Austrian capital. His auditorium was 
thronged not only by the students but by the educated 
classes of Vienna, who were attracted by his rare com¬ 
bination of oratorical power and experimental elegance, 

In the Physical Institute he rendered services of the 
greatest value. For a number of years Vienna was un¬ 
excelled in the opportunities it offered to young physicists, 
and the present activity in physical research existing 
throughout the Austrian universities is undoubtedly due in 
a great measure to the healthful impulse given by 
Ettingshausen a score of years since. It is probably to 
the same source that we can trace the marked mathe¬ 


matical character of the modern school of Austrian 
physicists, nearly all of whom have been trained under 
his eye. 

Ettingshausen’s varied services made him the recipient 
of numerous decorations, and some years since he was 
raised by the Emperor into the nobility. He was a 
leading member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 
which he assisted to found, and for a long series of years 
its general secretary. His researches appeared chiefly 
in its Sitzungsberichte. He leaves behind him a son, 
Baron Constantine v. Ettingshausen, the well-known 
authority on palaeontology. 


A NEIV CRATER ON THE LUNAR SURFACE 

W HEN examining the surface of the moon on May 27, 
1877, Dr. Hermann J. Klein, of Kdln, observed, 
with his 5^-inch dialyte by Plossl, a great black crater on 
the Mare Vaporum, and a little to the north-west of the 
well-known crater Hyginus. He describes the crater as 
being nearly as large as Hyginus, or about three miles in 
diameter, and, being deep and full of shadow, and as form¬ 
ing a conspicuous object on the dark grey Mare Vaporum. 
Having frequently observed this region during the last 
twelve years, Dr. Klein felt certain that no such crater 
existed in this region atthetimeof hispreviousobservations. 
Dr. Klein communicated his observations to Dr. Schmidt, 
of Athens, the veteran selenographer, who assured him 
that this crater was absent from all his numerous drawings 
of this part of the lunar surface ; neither is it shown by 
Schroter, Lohrmann, nor Madler, who carefully drew this 
region with the fine refractor at Dorpat. On one or two 
subsequent occasions Dr. Klein obtained further observa¬ 
tions of this new crater. He found it to be either without 
a wall or with a very low one, but to be a deep conical 
depression in the surface. Shortly after sunrise the crater 
takes the appearance of a dark grey spot, with an ill- 
defined edge. 

In April, 1878, Dr. Klein communicated his observa¬ 
tions to the editor of the Selenographical Journal , who at 
once took the proper steps to have this object observed 
by the members of the Selenographical Society. The 
day for observing this region was unfortunately' cloudy, 
and no observations could be made in England, but Mr. 
J. Ward, of Belfast, caught a glimpse of the moon 
through a temporary break in the clouds. He at once 
saw the crater in the position assigned to it by Dr. Klein, 
and described it as being a black crater with a soft edge. 
The next opportunity for observing this crater was May 9, 
but the occasion was not favourable, the sun being then 
high above the horizon of this part of the moon. The 
day turned out cloudy. Messrs. Backhouse and Neison 
observed through thin clouds, and saw in the position of 
the new crater a dark elliptical spot. On May 11 Messrs. 
Knott, Neison, and Sadler observed in this place a dark 
ovoid mark or shading. So far, then, the English obser¬ 
vations have been perfectly in accord with those of Dr. 
Klein, although bad weather has rendered it impossible to 
see the new crater as a crater. 

Mr. Neison repeatedly examined and drew this portion 
of the lunar surface during the years 1871-1875, and dis¬ 
covered a number of minute details in the region where 
Dr. Klein has seen the new crater. Quite close to this 
object are a number of much smaller craters, several 
under a mile in diameter. Several of these are shown by 
Schroter, Lohrmann, Madler, and Schmidt. It may be 
regarded, therefore, as absolutely certain, that previous to 
1876 there did not exist on this portion of the lunar sur¬ 
face a deep black crater of three miles in diameter, and 
it is thus Dr. Klein describes the new object seen by him. 
Mr. Neison has expressed the opinion that it is most im¬ 
probable that he could have missed seeing so conspicuous 
an object as the present dark marking which it is certain 
exists now in this region. If, therefore, the existence of 
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Dr. Klein’s new crater be confirmed, it will form the 
strongest possible evidence of a. real change on the 
surface of the moon, a change, moreover, of a volcanic 
nature. 

The Mare ’’nporum in which the new crater is situated 
lies close, to the centre of the visible surface of the moon, 
so that objects Inhhis region are very slightly affected by 
the lunar librations. Fortunately , it is a portion of the 
surface which has been most carefully studied by Lohr- 
mann, Madler, Schmidt, and Neison; for had this new 
crater of Dr. Klein appeared in a less ■well-known region, 
much doubt would have been felt as to whether it had 
previously existed or not. 


" DEEP-SEA DREDGING OFF THE GULF OF 
MEXICO 

T^HE last number of the Bulletin of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, Cam¬ 
bridge,.Mass., contains a letter from Alex. Agassiz to the 
. superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, detailing 
the.results.of some recent dredging operations in the United 
States .schooner Blake. A series of deep-sea dredgings 
were"made in the first place across the Florida Channel 
.from Havana to Sand Key, out to the Tortugas reefs, 
then across the Gulf to the Yucatan Bank, to Vera Cruz, 
about the Alacran reef and then across the Yucatan 
Channel, and.in the trough of the Gulf Stream to Sand 
Key,. Florida—in all about 1,100 miles of lines taking 
dhe .'shortest distance,from point to point. The.results of 
the cruise are full of interest; we.can only allude., to 
;a few of them. ifhe. .great Alacran reef is an atol—an 
atoi existing not as \Darwin suggests to be the caseWith 
atols in general, in an-area of depression, but in one of 
elevation, like those in .which the Florida and Bahamas 
reefs are found, The‘formation of the Alacran reef is in 
full .activity, the eastern slope is nearly perpendicular, 
rising to "a height of twenty fathoms from the surface in 
a comparatively short distance. It is exposed to the full 
force of the ndrth-easf trades and the surf^ breaks, heavily 
"against the great massed of Madrep'ora palmala, ythej-h 
build up the narrow line of coral, barely flush with the 
level of the, sea. . The western slope: is much more.gentle, 
and here the reef ; consists of a number of half-made 
narrow islands. These .are mere strips of sand formed 
by the breaking-up of the exposed masses of coral, which 
are gradually-cepiented-together by'the accumulation of 
the Spose" material held in suspension by the'water. 
'Here, in the shallower parts, grow' .huge masses of 
'Astriea, of Gdrgomte, of Mteandrina, which now and then 
rise to the ..surface, 

U-the Cuban coast the dredge brought up immense 
bumbe.rs;' r of. siliceous sponges,' a .species, of Favosites, 
\fhielv i'wj'ej are thntalisiqgly told, is perhaps the. most 
fmerc'stjng coral ever dredged., We presume it was found 
living' andiyre aji khow, that-Vthis genus was founded by 
Lamarck for. some fossil 'corals, only found in the very 
eldest strata-(Silurian ahd Devonian); a young Holopus 
hi excellent‘condition'(probably the ‘fourth or fifth speci¬ 
men, ever- found). ,■ The, dredge* worked welL'to,, a depth of 
upwards Of -2,600 fathom's,' ' Qnc haul in 060 fathoms 
brought; up.gti' unusuallyi Mrfa. number.,of. two landlone 
r - v "’-' ! ' L ' ' of exquisite heauiy. 

Crustacea w.er p. .brought 
;,*-ana.What-ajeeJWeto*ay. 
O. asjsopod Aega, and upwards of eleven 'inches 

0 . ; #gW A- r l 4 '.tbred,,in.widtb:?:,'lAm,ohgs.t the strihge/ffsh, 
%.f6Wlbf.dne-Jike. n.huge;tadpp]e. with. a gigantic-fourid 
MrtilagJh.ou.s head., and without,'eyes'; of another wltFa 



I 


Mlffg Trdjtf tbb. tiM'.of, tKe/g£c.foral and' lowerIcau’dal 
fins,"; P? the Tjortffh'ufians' wet# striped'lwi th‘ bands 

£f*k Beep; dr itnsohlcbldur, - 


Certainly the wonders of the deep-sea are not yet 
exhausted, and - though the treasures found by our own 
Challenger expedition were great, it could reap the 
produce , of but. a very narrow belt out of the great 
. expanse of the ocean world. 

A steel wire rope was used by Capt. Sigsbee. The time 
required to reel in was always below one minute per 100 
. fathoms, sometimes not more than twenty seconds, while 
the time required to strike bottom averaged thirty-five to 
forty-five seconds per 100 fathoms in the deepest sound¬ 
ings of 2,000 fathoms. The wire rope was of galvanised 
steel with a hemp coil; it measured l| inch in circum¬ 
ference, and weighed 1 lb. to the fathom, and had a break¬ 
ing strain of over 8,600 lbs., and its own weight made the 
use of heavy weights to sink it unnecessary. 

The Blake is now on a cruise to explore the .inner por¬ 
tions of the Gulf of Mexico, commencing with a run from 
the Tortugas to. the mouth of the Mississippi River, in 
which;we wish her crew of,.all ranks every success, 

E. Perceval Wright 


METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 

Mr. Ellis has made a valuable, contribution to the 
diurnal variation of the barometer in a paper published in 
the Journal of the Meteorological Society of London, which 
gives the hourly variations from the means of each month 
as deduced from a discussion of the photographic records 
taken at the Royal Observatory during the twenty years 
ending 1873. The forenoon maximum occurs from May to- 
July about 9 A.M., being fully an hour later than at Kew. 
The morning minimum at the same Season becomes less 
marked than at other times of the year, as happens in 
situations more or less continental in middle and higher 
latitudes ; and this feature of the diurnal variation is, it 
may be remarked, decidedly better marked at Kew than at 
Greenwich, Mr. Ellis gives, for comparison with Green¬ 
wich, the, curves for Oxford, Washington, Cape of Good 
Hope, and Ascension, from which he draws the broad con¬ 
clusion that in high latitudes the forenoon maximum occurs 
earlier when the sun rises early, it being however omitted 
to be pointed out that this holds good only in situation's- 
more or less continental or removed from the more imme¬ 
diate influence of the sea. Thus the forenoon maxi¬ 
mum which occurs at Greenwich at 9 A.M. and at Kew at 
8 a.m., is delayed at Falmouth and Valentia to about 
11 A.M. or noon ; whilst at Helder the time of its occur¬ 
rence in June, is about 2 P.M. The hourly barometric 
values for the twenty years; were arranged with .reference 
to the,time of the moon’s meridian passage With" the.tdSuit 
that no certain indication of lunar variation was apparent. 
We hope that by-and-by the main details of this elaborate- 
discussion will be printed ; such details as will embrace, 
at .least, the. hourly values of each.day and month of.thc- 
twenty. years for the-examination of many inquiries re¬ 
ferring to both civil and lunar days, which are now rising 
into questions' of the highest importance. 

PROS Loomis has recently examined all the cases 
of violent, Winds of "the United States which have 
h.en recorded , as haying occurred from September,, 
1872," to' May, 1.87.4,, .the . number of .cases , on .which 
the >vind,rose to of exceeded forty miles, an hour being. 
350! During.the six months, front Npvember to April, 
violent: Winds were- more than five times as frequent as 
during ..the. other six ..months., of the year. The great 
preponderance of violent winds are from the north,; thus; 
from north-east,-north, and north-west! the number Were 
14.3, whereas froth; southeast, south,, .and. South-Vest, there 
wereldnly '58.;; Generally'speaking,, violent winds increase-; 
m . freijuChcy. and Intensity mix JSI Orth,' America ‘ with lati¬ 
tude, 1 tib'Cal; conditions exercise a considerable iiifltiehce 
Op tlielfofce'bf the wind. -Tipis, violent winds are .of most 
frequent bcc'urreride,near 'the Gulf.bF..§t, Lawrence 
the Great, Lakes, particularly Lakes"Michigan.'w&jJtel 
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